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‘This issue of the News Bulletin honors IIE’s fortieth anni- 
versary by presenting the Institute’s history, a report on the 
Third National Conference on E xchange of Persons and, for 
your pleasure, a personal account of what the exchange exper- 
lence meant to one IIE student. 
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President Eisenhower greets the 40,00oth IIE exchange student, Harry Aung of Burma, as the 
j0,001st student, Lucinda Greig of Arkansas, and IIE trustee Mrs. George D. Woods look on. 
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“The outbreak of the Great War made 
plain the fact that even intelligent 
Americans were comparatively un- 
familiar with international affairs. The 
:solation of America and the concen- 
tration of tts citizens upon the develop- 
ment of a new country prevented the 
spread of knowledge of other peoples, 
their problems and difficulties. It is im- 
possible to understand other peoples 





and to appreciate properly their worth 
without correct information concern- 
ing their life, institutions and culture. 
In order to develop mutually helpful 
relations between the U.S. and foreign 
countries through educational agen- 
cies, the Institute of International Edu- 
cation was recently founded in New 


Yor...” 
Stephen P. Duggan, 1979. 


Forty Years of IIE 


Using a borrowed typewriter, an old 
army desk and second-hand filing cabi- 
nets which had been bought for two 
dollars each, Stephen Duggan, profes- 
sor of history and political science at 
the City College of New York, and two 
assistants officially opened the Institute 
of International Education on Febru- 
ary 1, 1919. 

Long before the end of World War 
I, the existence of a peaceful world, 
understanding, 


united by mutual 


seemed possible to Dr. Duggan. He be- 
lieved that the people of the world 
could live together in friendship and 
harmony and that international un- 
derstanding could best be developed 
through educational exchange of stu- 
dents and scholars. Elihu Root, lawyer 
and statesman, and Nicholas Murray 
Butler, President of Columbia Univer- 
sity, agreed with Dr. Duggan, and the 
three men convinced the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace to 
finance an organization which would 
develop good will between the Amer- 
ican people and other peoples through 
study. 

If, as Dr. Duggan envisaged, the In- 
stitute was to be a clearing house of 
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information on study in the United 
States for foreign students and on study 
abroad for Americans, it was essential 
to have information on all interna- 
tional study opportunities. As a first 
step, Dr. Duggan sent a questionnaire 
to 250 colleges and universities to de- 
termine upon what terms they would 
receive foreign professors and students 
on their campuses and on what terms 
they would send professors and _ stu- 
dents to foreign institutions. Exchange 
of teachers and students had taken 
place between universities in the U. S. 
and in foreign countries for many years 
but these exchanges had never been or- 
ganized on a regular basis. The col- 
leges and universities responded imme- 
diately and enthusiastically to Dr. 
Duggan’s questionnaire for they alone 
knew the extent of American igno- 
rance in international affairs. Dr. Dug- 
gan also made efiorts to discover the 
existence of fellowships awarded by 
private organizations. 

In the United States the individual 
colleges and universities granted schol- 
arships to foreign students, but in 
European countries, scholarships were 


provided by the governments. Once 


or 








Dr. Duggan had the assurance of uni- 
versity support at home, he visited the 
leading European countries to ascer- 
tain what student exchanges could be 
arranged. 

During his trip, Dr. Duggan realized 
that European countries could not sup- 
port educational exchange at this time. 
The universities were anxious to have 
American teachers, but they could not 
spare their own teachers for foreign 
travel or afford to finance their teach- 
ers abroad. Still Dr. Duggan felt that 


REFUGEE STUDENT PROGRAMS 


1921—The Institute helped 300 
stranded Russian students obtain 
scholarships or employment. 
1933—IIE formed the Emergency 
Committee in Aid of Displaced Ger- 
man Scholars. 

1942—IIE secured aid for Chinese 
students unable to return home be- 
cause of the war. 

1956—World University Service and 
IIE placed approximately 1,000 
Hungarian refugee students in U. S. 


colleges and universities. 


it was important for IIE to develop a 
plan which would at least enable pro- 
fessors from the U. S. to teach at for- 
eign universities. 

At that time, most universities gave 
their professors sabbatical leaves with 
pay. Dr. Duggan and a group of Amer- 
ican educators who acted as IIE ad- 
visers suggested that some American 
professors might enjoy the opportu- 
nity to teach abroad while they were 
on sabbatical leave. The Carnegie En- 
dowment allotted $12,500 to IIE to ex- 
periment with this plan, which proved 
successful. 





Although Mr. Duggan had found a 
way for U.S. professors to teach abroad, 
he still had no funds to bring foreign 
professors to the United States. He 
wrote to the administrative authorities 
of the American schools which he 
thought could afford to pay an hono- 
rarium to visiting professors. Under 
this arrangement four foreign profes- 
sors came to this country for the 1919- 
20 academic year. IIE also arranged 
the itineraries of three British women 
professors who had already been in- 
vited to the United States. 

It was at least as difficult to arrange 
for the exchange of students. U. S. stu- 
dents had to be financed by American 
institutions or foundations, and awards 
for foreign students seldom covered the 
expenses of the year. Travel was a 
major item that generally had to be 
paid by the individual exchangee. At 
first the Institute had to content itself 
with cooperating with other organiza- 
tions and foundations in the admini- 
already-established _ pro- 
grams. In 1920, however, at the request 
of the Book Committee on Children’s 
Libraries of the Art War Relief, Dr. 
Duggan secured free tuition from the 
New York Public Library and the Pratt 
Library of Brooklyn for two Belgian 
librarians and a grant of funds to de- 
fray the expenses of sending an Amer- 
ican children’s librarian to Brussels. 

During its first year the Institute 
began to issue a series of informative 
publications. Its first booklet, Opportu- 
nities for Higher Education in France, 
was published in cooperation with the 
French High Commission. This book- 
let was a comprehensive statement of 
admission requirements, degrees, 


stration of 
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courses, fees and faculties. Booklets on 
study opportunities in other countries 
followed. IIE soon published its first 
introduction to the United States for 
foreign students and a monthly news 
bulletin was printed to list interna- 
tional conferences and visiting foreign 
professors and lecturers. 

Perhaps IIE’s greatest contribution 
during its first year was the reorganiza- 
tion of the International Relations 
Clubs on American campuses. These 
clubs had existed informally before 
1919, but when the Institute was 
founded, Dr. Duggan was asked to or- 
ganize and to supervise the groups. ITE 
appointed a faculty adviser to guide 
the Club meetings and supplied book- 
lets and literature. In aiding the 
development of well-educated, well- 
informed students the Institute be- 
lieved that it was carrying out one of 
its Most important functions. 

In 1921 several colleges and univer- 
sities asked the Institute to evaluate 
secondary school diplomas of students 
from countries in which the secondary 
schools had not been standardized. 
When IIE found that graduates of a 
particular Chinese institution had 
been admitted to various American col- 
leges as freshmen, sophomores, juniors 
and seniors, it sent a questionnaire to 
colleges and universities requesting in- 
formation on their foreign students: 
from which institutions they had come, 
what credentials they had been re- 
quired to submit and how the college 
had evaluated those credentials. Stand- 
ards and criteria were then suggested 
by IIE. 

The unfortunate situation of the 
goo Russian students stranded in in- 
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stitutions of higher learning in this 
country during 1921 forced IIE to ini- 
tiate its first student refugee program. 
In response to an appeal by Dr. Dug- 
gan, 50 universities offered fellowships 
immediately, and a fund was estab- 
lished to aid those students who were 
unable to go back to school or find em- 
ployment. 

Also in 1921, it came to the attention 
of Dr. Duggan that the Immigration 
Law of that year contained no specific 
provision for the temporary admission 


UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS 


1927—IIE organized a committee 
which supervised Junior Year 
Abroad scholarships and encouraged 
the expansion of the idea of the 
Junior Year Abroad. 


1957—At the request of the Council 
on the Junior Year Abroad, IIE sur- 
veyed 1,298 colleges and universities 
on the subject of undergraduate 
study abroad, and published the 
findings in Foreign Study for U. S. 
Undergraduates. 


of foreign students, some of whom were 
even being detained at Ellis Island. To 
ILE this was a deplorable situation. Dr. 
Duggan, through consultation with the 
Immigration Service, worked out a sat- 
isfactory arrangement: if the foreign 
students could their student 
status or had documents proving that 
they had been admitted to a U. S. edu- 


cational institution, they would not be 


prove 


detained even though their national 
quotas had been exceeded. 

As foreign universities made sum- 
mer study opportunities available, the 
Institute enlisted the aid of foreign 
organizations in planning summer va- 








cation tours for American students as 
early as 1921. In 1923, by arrangement 
with French educational authorities, 
I1E offered American students the op- 
portunity for summer study at a French 
school. During the 1920's, the Institute 
began the promotion of other foreign 
summer school programs by publiciz- 
ing them in this country and handling 
the registration of the American stu- 
dents. 

In the fall of 1922, ILE was asked to 
arrange debates between representa- 
tives of the Oxford University De- 
bating Society and representatives of 
American institutions. When the first 
Oxford team toured eastern colleges 
that year, such large audiences greeted 
the debaters that the program was soon 
expanded to include a Cambridge Uni- 
versity team. 

The Institute’s first student ex- 
change was established in 1922 between 
the United States and Czechoslovakia. 
Five students of unusual ability were 
selected from each country. The Czech 
students came to the U. S. in 1922-23; 
the Americans went to Czechoslovakia 
the following year. 

Many of the activities begun during 
the first decade of the Institute are still 
the essence of IIE operations. During 
that time ILE began to administer stu- 
dent fellowships, collect and publicize 
scholarship information, arrange lec- 
ture and debate tours, and _ plan itiner- 
aries for foreign professors and special- 
ists, whether sponsored by ILE or other 
organizations. A bureau of informa- 
tion in the exchange field was set up, 
and advice and letters of introduction 
were offered to visiting dignitaries. IIE 
was also recognized as an educational 
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consultant. The Philippine govern- 
ment asked Dr. Duggan to serve as a 
member of a commission to survey the 
educational system of the Islands. Dr. 
Duggan also acted as a substitute repre- 
sentative to the League of Nations 
Committee of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion in Geneva, and many foreign edu- 
cational organizations asked IIE to 
serve as their American representative. 

In 1924, the Institute called the first 
of many conferences to discuss inter- 
national educational problems. It had 
been found that many Chinese stu- 


STUDENT TRAVEL PROGRAMS 


1921—The Institute, aided by for- 
eign groups, organized European 
tours for American students durit 
the summer months. 


Oo 
1g 


1923—IIE arranged a summer study 
program at French educational insti- 
tutions for Americans. 

1947 and 1948—The Department of 
State asked the Institute to coordi- 
nate transportation arrangements 
for students and teachers on two par- 
tially converted troopships. Soon 
after, the Institute and other agen- 
cies interested in educational travel 
founded the Council on Student 
‘Travel. 


dents who had spent their undergrad- 
uate years in this country, at an age 
when their attitudes were still flexible, 
had readjustment problems upon ar- 
riving home. The conference discussed 
this problem of denationalization and 
resolved that fewer undergraduates 
and more graduate students should be 
admitted to the United States. 

One of the undergraduate programs 
which IIE did, however, consider most 
valuable was the Junior Year Abroad 
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1933—Advisers at an early IIE orientation center for foreign students at Riverdale, New York, in- 


cluded Kenneth Holland and Edward R. Murrow (third and fourth from left). Mr. Holland was then 
executive secretary of the International Student Service; Mr. Murrow was assistant director of ITE. 


which was developed by the University 
of Delaware in 1923. In this plan, stu- 
dents of excellent scholastic back- 
ground lived abroad with local fam- 
ilies while they pursued a carefully 
organized full-year program. By 1927, 
several other colleges were operating 
successful Junior Year Abroad pro- 
grams, similar to the University of 
Delaware's. The Institute, which had 
been named administrator of Junior 
Year Abroad scholarships donated by 
private organizations, was instrumen- 
tal in forming a committee of college 
presidents and professors to help ad- 
minister the grants and develop on a 
larger scale the idea of the Junior Year 
Abroad. 

After the passage of the Immigration 
Law of 1924, the sale of trans-Atlantic 
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steerage class passages decreased con- 
siderably. At Dr. Duggan’s suggestion, 
the steamship lines revamped the steer- 
age accommodations and offered them 
to students at special reduced rates as 
“Student Third Class’’, which later be- 
came known as “Tourist Class’. The 
low price of the passage induced thou- 
sands of American students and teach- 
ers to go to Europe, and student travel 
became a major concern of IIE. 
International education was limited 
to academic work in a college or uni- 
versity until 1928 when IIE helped to 
organize and supervise a Work Stu- 
dent Movement which was the pioneer 
project in the field of industrial and 
specialist exchange. At first German 
youths, then Austrian, Czechoslovak- 
ian, Polish and Scandinavian students 





came here to work in banks, commer- 
cial houses and industrial firms. In the 
two years of the Movement’s existence, 
before the depression forced its termi- 
nation, it succeeded in bringing more 
than 


200 technical 


students to the 
United States. 

Before 1929, many Latin American 
students had come to the United States 


but neither students 


American nor 
scholars showed much interest in Latin 
America. In 1929, IE established its 
own Inter-American Department and 
planned a tour for 22 Argentine schol- 
ars to study at American educational, 
governmental and industrial institu- 
tions. Funds for this tour were pro- 
vided by the Carnegie Endowment 
through the Pan American Union. In 
1930, twelve Brazilians toured the U. S. 
Also in that year, the Committee on 
Inter-American Relations granted 
$8,000 to the Institute to help carry 
out Latin American exchange. After 
that, ILE arranged lectures in the U. S. 
for prominent scholars from almost 
every Latin American country. 

The first IIE program for students 
in the arts was developed in the spring 
of 1930, when go students from the 
United States were offered grants to 
study at the Institute of Art and Ar- 
chaeology in Paris. ILE selected the stu- 
dents and made the necessary travel 
arrangements. This experiment in the 
arts was such a success that funds were 
renewed for the next year, and schol- 
arships for art students became an im- 
portant part of ITE operations. 

During the late 1920's and early 
1930's it became increasingly difficult 
to carry out international educational 
programs. Because of the economic de- 
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pression, American universities were 
not in a position to hire foreign schol- 
ars and available scholarship aid had 
to be given to American students. The 
growth of militarism abroad caused 
many Americans to question the value 
of exchanges with some countries. De- 
spite international uneasiness and the 
widespread economic depression, the 


Institute continued to believe that it 




















EVALUATION OF 
SCHOOL CREDENTIALS 


1921—IIE sent out a questionnaire 
to academic institutions in the U. S. 
in a first attempt to standardize the 
evaluation of credentials of foreign 
students. 

1957—The Association of Graduate 
Schools decided to refer to ITE ques- 
tions on the qualifications of foreign 
students from those countries which 
had not yet standardized criteria for 
their educational systems. 

1957—IIE and the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars and Ad- 
missions Officers published A Guide 
to the Admission and Placement of 
Students which discusses 
evaluation of credentials, organiza- 
tion of foreign student programs and 


Foreign 


admissions procedures. 


existed to encourage cultural relations 


among nations regardless of their form 
of government and way of life. It was 
Dr. Duggan’s belief that: 

“Life transcends governments and 
changes of governments. We are inter- 
ested in humanity as such and in these 
days when life everywhere is in such a 
fiuid state, it would appear to be un- 
wise to cut oneself off from a portion 
of humanity because of a change in 
political organization. Not all that that 
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particular portion of humanity has 
contributed is lost and the effect of the 
change upon the national traditions is 
eminently worth while studying. It 
may have valuable lessons for our- 
selves.” 

When war broke out in 1939 a con- 
siderable number of European ex- 
change students in the U. S. were un- 
able to return to their countries. Since 


LATIN AMERICAN RELATIONS 


1929—-IIE opened its Latin Ameri- 
can Division; at the request of the 
Pan American Union, it planned a 
U. S. tour for 22 Argentine scholars. 
1941—IIE recommended Latin 
American students for the first gov- 
ernment-financed travel grants. 
1958—A new program, sponsored by 
the Carnegie Corporation and ad- 
ministered by IIE, enabled Latin and 
North American educators to visit 
universities in each other's countries 
before holding a major meeting to 
discuss the improvement of univer- 
sity relationships. 

1958—IIE and the Pan American 
Union sponsored the first Confer- 
ence on Inter-American Exchange of 
Persons ever held in the Western 
Hemisphere. 





the Institute had brought them here 
and felt a responsibility toward them, 
it made arrangements for them to con- 
tinue their studies. Despite the war, 
IIE exchanges increased, but the em- 
phasis changed: the largest number of 
students receiving ILE aid came from 
Latin America. 

Before World War II, the U. S. gov- 
ernment had not participated actively 
in exchange programs, but in 1941 it 
called upon the Institute to recom- 
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mend students from Latin America for 
government-financed travel grants. The 
good effects of the program of inter- 
American exchange were a result of 
the establishment by the Department 
of State in 1940, of an Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Adjustment of Foreign 
Students. This Committee was influen- 
tial in increasing the number of ad- 
visers to foreign students appointed at 
uu. S. 
April 1942, the first conference of for- 


academic institutions, and in 
eign student advisers took place. In 
1948, after several more conferences, 
and with IIE assistance, the National 
Association of Foreign Student Advis- 
ers was formally chartered. 

In 1946, Dr. Stephen Duggan retired 
from the directorship of the Institute 
and was succeeded by his son, Lau- 
rence Duggan. 

At the end of World War II, interna- 
tional educational exchange entered a 
new era. Student exchanges between 
the U. S. and the countries of Europe 
were resumed and greatly expanded. 

Shortly after the signing of the Ful- 
bright Act on August 1, 1946, the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships, which 
assists the Secretary of State in admin- 
istering the program, appointed IIE as 
the preliminary selection agency for 
American and foreign student candi- 
dates. Burma, China, Greece, the Phil- 
ippines, New Zealand and the United 
Kingdom were the first countries to 
sign the agreement and send and re- 
ceive students. By assisting in the stu- 
dent exchange with Burma under the 
Fulbright agreement IIE embarked 
upon its first program with Southeast 
Asia. 

It was not until the Smith-Mundt 


Ir 








Act was passed in 1948 that basic, over- 
all legislation existed for carrying out 
a world-wide educational exchange 
program. Unlike the Fulbright Act 
which can provide foreign nationals 
with travel grants only, the Smith- 
Mundt Act can provide them with 
scholarship assistance as well, since it 
is financed by annual dollar appropria- 
tions from Congress. (Dollar funds are 
not available through the Fulbright 
program, which is financed by proceeds 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 





1928—IIE assisted in the organiza- 
tion of the Work Student Movement 
which enabled German, and late 
Austrian, Czechoslovakian, Polish 
and Scandinavian youths, to work in 
U. S. banks and industrial firms. 
1955—IIF, at the request of two engi- 
neering societies, became the secre- 
tariat of the International Associa- 
tion for the Exchange of Students 
for Technical Experience in the 
United States. Under IAESTE, engi- 
neering and scientific students go 
abroad or come to the United States 
to spend their summer vacations 
working with corporations. 


from the sale of U. S. surplus supplies 
abroad.) To carry out the provisions of 
the Smith-Mundt Act, the Office of 
Educational Exchange was created un- 
der the Department of State and in 
1949 the Institute of International 
Education was appointed to place and 
supervise the students coming to this 
country under the Act. 

In 1948, Unesco delegated to IIE 
some of the responsibility of its Fel- 
lowship program, including placement 
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of Unesco Fellows coming to the U. S., 
administration of their finances and 
supervision of their programs in this 
country. In the same year IIE also as- 
sisted the Committee on Friendly Re- 
lations Among Foreign Students in its 
census of foreign students in the 
United States. The Committee and ILE 
continued their joint participation in 
the census until 1956. Since then, ILE 
has conducted the annual census which 
it publishes in Open Doors. 

In 1949, the Department of the Army 
asked the Institute to help administer 
a reorientation program with occupied 
areas — Japan, Germany, Austria and 
the Ryukyuan Islands. Through this 
program, leaders in government and 
industry, as well as students, received 
partial or full scholarships and fellow- 
ships to attend American colleges and 
universities. 

In 1950, two years after the death of 
Laurence Duggan, Kenneth Holland 
became president of the Institute. An 
ILE alumnus who had studied at the 
Universities of Paris and Grenoble, 
Mr. Holland had been permanent U.S. 
representative to Unesco in Paris and 
played an important part in develop- 
ing the program for American partici- 
pation in Unesco. He had also been 
the first director of the Office of Edu- 
cational Exchange and the first execu- 
tive secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships. 

The post-war demand for every type 
of information on exchange of persons 
caused IIE to augment its library and 
counseling services. By 1951 IIE had 
to enlarge its staff headquarters and a 
site and house at 1 East 67th Street 
were purchasd. Also as part of the ex- 
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Stephen Duggan and his son Laurence 


pansion program IIE opened regional 
offices to decentralize its work. Offices 
in Chicago, Denver and San Francisco 
were functioning by the end of 1951 
and a Houston office began operations 
in 1952. An ILE liaison office in Wash- 
ington had been established in 1943. 

ILE’s expansion continued in 1952. 
Benefits of the exchange program 
could be multiplied, ILE realized, if 
provision were made for continued 
contact with students after they re- 
turned home. The Institute set up an 
alumni office which re-established con- 
tact with the 20,000 students with 
whom IIE had worked. Related to the 
alumni office was the Roster of Inter- 
nationally Trained Persons, a cumula- 
tive file which records significant in- 
formation on foreign and American 
persons, IIE and non-IIE, who have 
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gone abroad. At present there are ap- 
proximately 260,000 names registered 
in the Roster, and 20,000 new names 
are added yearly. 

An important step in 1954 was the 
establishment by the Institute of the 
Committee on Educational Inter- 
change Policy. CEIP was formed in 
response to a recommendation made 
by an independent committee which 
studied the role and function of the 
Institute and noted the need for a pol- 
icy committee to supply guidance and 
advice to the sponsors of exchange pro- 
grams. CEIP selects issues of interest 
to the administrators in the field, ex- 
amines these issues and prepares re- 
ports suggesting solutions and making 
recommendations. 

As ILE began its goth year in Febru- 
ary 1958, a blue and white flag with the 
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IIE symbol —a ship and book — was 
raised at headquarters. In the past 
year, new areas of exchange have been 
opened and interest has been revived 
in exchanges with Latin America. The 
developing possibilities for exchanges 
with Eastern Europe necessitated the 
establishment of a Department for 
East-West Exchanges and the forma- 


PROGRAMS IN THE ARTS 


1930—Twenty American students re- 
ceived grants to study at the Insti- 
tute of Art and Archaeology in Paris 


in the first arts exchange program 


developed by the Institute. 

1949, 1950 and 1952—The Institute, 
with the financial assistance of the 
Rockefeller and Ford Foundations, 
administered an International Arts 
Project which brought 64 artists to 
this country for three-month study 
periods. 

1956—ITE called a conference on the 
\rts and Exchange of Persons to ex- 
plore the role of the artist in inter- 
preting the culture of his country. 
1958—IIE published the Directory of 
International Scholarships in_ the 
{rts. 

\pproximately 10 per cent of all ITE 
grants have been awarded to stu- 
dents in the arts. 





tion of an advisory committee on Ex- 
changes with the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe. The number of ex- 
change grants with Poland has dou- 
bled during the year, and plans are 
underway to extend IIE exchanges 
with other Eastern European countries. 

In the field of the arts, IIE and the 
Traveling Exhibition Service of the 
Smithsonian Institution co-sponsored 
touring exhibits of the works of Amer- 
ican designers and painters who have 
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held Fulbright grants. ILE also secured 
the funds which enabled Van Cliburn 
and Joyce Flissler to enter the Tchai- 
kovsky Competition in Moscow. 
Two of the important conferences 
sponsored by the Institute were the 
first Conference on Inter-American Ex- 
change of Persons held in October, and 


PANDAS FOR PEOPLE 


In February 1946, ITE was asked 
by the Zoological Society in San 
Diego, California, to secure scholar- 
ships for two Chinese students, in 
exchange for which the Society 
would receive two giant pandas from 
China. Pandas are so difficult to cap- 
ture and raise that only two could 
be exported annually. The Zoologi- 
cal Society had tried to purchase the 
pandas from the Province of Sze- 
chuan, but the government of Sze- 
chuan and the Chinese government 


agreed that payment for the ex- 


tremely valuable animals should be 
made not in money but in the form 
of two fellowships for Chinese stu- 
dents to study in the United States. 
Unfortunately, this exchange did 
not materialize, but two pandas went 
to the London Zoological Garden in 
exchange for two fellowships pro- 
vided by that institution. 





the Third National Conference on Ex- 
change of Persons held last month. 
The Pan American Union was the 
co-sponsor of the Inter-American Con- 
ference, in cooperation with the De- 
partment of State of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. One of the 
recommendations of the Conference 
was an increase in the number of inter- 
American scholarships. 

During the past year, the Institute, 
which is usually in the position of 
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granting awards, received the Lord & 
Faylor Award of $5,000 which was 
given by the New York department 
store in recognition of ILE’s 40 years 
of leadership in the educational ex- 
change field. The money has been used 
to assist in the support of students from 
Italy, Lebanon, Argentina and Malaya. 

Since the Institute’s founding in 
1919, armies have marched, countries 
have been devastated and hatreds have 
increased. The forty-year history of the 
Institute has witnessed a second World 
War and the mounting tensions of the 
Cold War. War on a massive scale be- 
tween the major powers, however, has 
become increasingly improbable, and 
the resentments and divisions of inter- 
ests of the world are more likely to ex- 
press themselves in political, economic 
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1958—IIE vice president Donald Shank and artist Sam Fischer at the opening of the Fulbright Painters 
show at the Whitney Museum. IIE and the Smithsonian sponsored the show's nationwide tou 


and social competition. The existing 
friendly understanding among the na- 
tions of Western Europe and Latin 
\merica must be increased and an at- 
tempt must be made to understand the 
ideologies of Eastern Europe. We must 
seek to establish a kinship of interest 
with Asia and Africa where important 
national decisions are now being made. 

In its forty years, IIE has helped 
more than {O,000 persons to study in 
countries other than their own. HE 
has faith in the educated men of all 
nations. Through them an_ under- 
standing of international interdepen- 
dence can replace the doubts, suspi- 
cions and jealousies that divide the 
countries of the world. There is still 
much work for the Institute of Inter- 


national Education. 


Third National Conference on Exchange of Persons 


More than 1,400 persons attended the Institute of International 
Education's Third National Conference on Exchange of Persons which 
was held in Washington, D. C., from January 28 through 31. The four- 
day meeting brought together representatives of U. S. government 
agencies concerned with exchange programs, representatives of the 139 
educational and professional organizations which co-sponsored the Con- 
ference and hundreds of other community representatives and individ- 
uals interested in exchange. Among the participants were the President 
and Vice President of the United States; Luther Evans, former Director 
General of Unesco; Senators J]. William Fulbright, Hubert Humphrey 
and Karl Mundt, and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

During President Eisenhower's visit to the Conference, he met the 
jo,oooth and 40,oo1st ILE exchange students, Harry Aung of Burma 
and Lucinda Greig of Arkansas. Mr. Aung, art director of the Burma 
Translation Society, is in this country as a Unesco Fellow. He is learning 
advanced techniques of book production, typography and design, and 
working as an apprentice-observer in several publishing houses. After 
her graduation from the University of Arkansas, Miss Greig will study 
social legislation in New Zealand as a Fulbright Scholar. 

In an editorial about the Conference, The New York Times said, 
“... there are few things more important in our disturbed world than 
the movement of persons from one country to another for purposes of 
teaching, or learning, or just enjoying and appreciating one another 
and each other's country... It is safe to say that there was not a person 
among the delegates present who did not feel that the United States 
government and our private organizations should spend more on the 
exchange of persons, receive more visitors from abroad and send more 
Americans to all foreign countries.” 
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In his remarks to the Conterence, 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower cited 
the need for “a continuous program” 
of exchange of persons “based upon 
the common sense belief that under- 
standing is an exportable item to all 
nations, including our own...” 

The President said: 

“Building friendships among na- 
tions through the exchange of indi- 
viduals is not an idea of startling 
novelty. Nor is it work that can be 
undertaken only through a single 
program of grand design. The very 
term ‘people-to-people diplomacy’ 
implies a healthy variety of pro- 
grams—lots of them. To each of you 


here today, along with the organiza- 
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President Eisenhower was introduced at the Conference by ITE president Kenneth Holland. 


tions that you represent, and to the 
Institute of International Education 
which will have a fortieth anniver- 
sary celebration tonight, I extend 
warmest congratulations on your ex- 
change work. 

“LT hope your joint eflorts will ever 
grow and multiply. We need more 
individual diplomats from Main 
Street, from our farms, schools, labo- 
ratories — from every walk of life. 
People-to- people diplomacy means 
thousands of part-time ambassadors 
—all working for better relation- 
ships among all peoples. And the fin- 
est definition of an ambassador, as 
you will recall, is this: ‘He is, above 


all, a man of peace.’ ”’ 





Mr. Holland outlined objectives 
of the Conference at the opening 
plenary session. 


The plenary sessions included panel cliscussions on broad areas of interest. 


\ high point of the Conference was the discussion of educational exchanges 
with the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, in which Ambassador William 
S. B. Lacy explained the terms of the U.S.-U.S.S.R. cultural exchange agree- 
ment which he negotiated, and Senator Humphrey, recently returned from 
Moscow, suggested that the Soviet Lend-Lease debt be used to finance an 
exchange of family visits with the Communist countries. Earlier, U.S. Cul- 
tural Relations with Foreign Nations were discussed by George Shuster, 
President of Hunter College; Robert H. Thayer, special assistant to the 


Secretary of State; Luther Evans, and Senator Fulbright. 


East-West Panel: Senator Humphrey; Ambassador Lacy; Edward Litchfield, University of Pittsburgh; Edward R 
Murrow, C.B.S.; Mrs. Roosevelt; Howard Rusk, Bellevue Medical Center; Blanche Thebom, Metropolitan Opera 





GF 


Latin American Workshop experts included Senator Bourke Hickenlooper; Herbert L. Matthews of The 
New York Times, and R. R. Rubottom, Jr., Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs. 


In 25 workshops, experts discussed the needs of exchange in various academic 


disciplines, professional fields and geographical areas of the world, and the 


organization and execution of community hospitality programs. In 12 clinics, 


delegates sought solutions to operational problems, including evaluation of 
foreign credits, selection, orientation and language testing. 


Law Workshop: Miguel de Capriles of 
New York University Law School; Mil- 
ton Katz, director of International Le- 
gal Studies at Harvard Law School; 
Arthur Dean of Sullivan and Cromwell; 
Eli M. Spark of Catholic University, 
and William Vallance, secretary general 
of the Inter-American Bar Association. 








Performing Arts Workshop: William 
Schuman, president of Juilliard; E. 
Allen Lightner, Jr., Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs; 
Miss Thebom; Robert W. Dowling, 
chairman of the board of the American 
National Theatre and Academy; Mar- 
tha Graham; Representative Frank 
Phompson, Jr.; Robert Schnitzer, man- 
ager of AN T.A’s International Exchange 
Program. 


susiness and Industry Workshop: Fred- 
eric E. Pamp, manager of the Interna- 
tional Management Association; John 
Fox, Director of Overseas Relations, 
Harvard Business School; Senator Pres- 
cott Bush; William C. Foster, executive 
vice president of Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corporation; Irving Salomon, chair- 
man of the board of Royal Metal 
Manufacturing Company. 





Mass Communications Workshop: 
Harold Kaplan of USIA; Ernest K. 
Lindley, director of the Washington 
bureau of Newsweek; Robert Saudek, 
producer of “Omnibus”; J. J. McPher- 
son, professor of education at Wayne 
State University; Edward P. Morgan of 
A. B. C.; Lauren Soth, editor of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune. 


ILE vice president Albert Sims; Mr. Turner, Senator Mundt and Mr. Rusk listen to presiding officer 
Arthur Adams at the final panel discussion. The Conference was held at the Mayflower Hotel. 


In the panel discussion at the last plenary session, International 
Exchange and the National Interest was examined by Arthur S. Adains, 
President of the American Council on Education; Dean Rusk, President 
of the Rockefeller Foundation; Representative Chester Bowles; W. 
Homer Turner, executive secretary of the U.S. Steel Foundation; Sena- 
tor Karl Mundt, and J. L. Morrill, President of the University of 
Minnesota. 
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The Vice President with IIE award recipients: J. S. Parker of General Electric; Mrs. E. D. Grimwood; 
Mr. Nixon; Mr. Grimwood; Robert Gordon Sproul, President Emeritus of the University of California. 
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At the award dinner, Vice Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon presented IE 
distinguished service awards to an in- 
dividual, a community, a university, a 
private organization and a_ business 
corporation. The recipients were: 
Leonard Bernstein, conductor, com- 
poser and “cultural ambassador of the 
United States’’ 
have “demolished the cliché that the 
people of the United States are com- 


whose performances 


pletely materialistic and concerned 
only with technical gadgets”. Mr. Bern- 


stein led the New York Philharmonic 


at the majority of concerts during its 
recent highly successful goodwill tour 


of Latin America. 


The people of Burns, Kansas, “who 
have created a home away from home 
for foreign students from all parts of 
the world”’. Since 1954, this community 
of 310 people has welcomed into its 
homes and farms 77 students from 37 
countries to spend holidays and vaca- 
tions. The award was accepted by Mr. 
and Mrs. E. D. Grimwood, originators 
of the Burns project. 

The University of California where 
“international education has flowered 
for half a century” as “thousands of 
persons iiave come from abroad to earn 
degrees and to serve their countries on 
return”. 

Rotary International “which has 
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The award dinner in the grand ballroom of the Mayflower Hotel. 


demonstrated how a world-wide organ- 
ization of business and_ professional 
men can increase international knowl- 
edge and understanding’’. Since 1928 
the Rotary Foundation, financed by 
the Rotary Clubs and individual mem- 
bers, has awarded fellowships to 1,202 
young men and women from 67 coun- 
tries; individual Clubs and Districts 
sponsor the international exchange of 
more than 10,000 students each year. 

The General Electric Company 
which since 1893 has brought more 
than 1,800 young men and women 
from 62 countries to the United States 
for training. In addition, it has brought 
thousands of its own employees to this 
country for specialized training, and 
conducts schools and public service 
projects in the countries where it oper- 
ates. 
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Miss Thebom, Senators Mundt and Fulbright. 
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Leonard Bernstein with Donald Shank and Vice President Nixon at the ITE award dinner. 
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Only a Beginning 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN 


The following remarks were made 
by Leonard Bernstein when he ac- 
cepted a distinguished service award 
at the Third National Conference on 
Exchange of Persons. 

I accept this very moving tribute 
with real gratitude, humble apprecia- 
tion and some trepidation. The words 
International Cultural Contribution 
are mighty big words and something of 
a challenge. I have not done very much, 
in truth, but what little I have done 
has been done always in the spirit of my 
love for the country which reared me, 
educated me and gave me the oppor- 
tunities to make such artistic contribu- 
tion as I have made. 

It has not always been easy. I remem- 
ber so clearly my first visit abroad in 
1946, to conduct at the Spring Festival 
in Prague. The war had just ended; 
the United States had emerged as a 
mighty victor, rich and strong. Europe's 
attitude to the U. S. was one of near 
reverence—except in cultural matters. 
They couldn’t believe that this land 
of steel and money and cattle and 
wheat could also produce a real artist. 
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My first rehearsal with the Prague Phil- 
harmonic was a nightmare; the musi- 
cians resisted and resisted, but by the 
end of the rehearsal they gave in. We 
had won another little war. 

The next year, 1947, I was invited 
again to Prague, where it was easy, by 
that time. But I also went to Milan and 
to Palestine, as it was then called, and 
to Vienna, Rome, etc., and in each new 
place I faced the same resistance; and 
had to break it down by simply deliver- 
ing the musical goods. It was not oniy 
orchestral resistance, but even social 
resistance, journalistic resistance and 
the like. You see, there was still a hang- 
over from the old days, of that ancient 
impression of America as a land of 
cowboys, Indians, gangsters, flappers 
and millionaires. It made a hard bar- 
rier to crack. 

What made it worse was the fact that 
during the war, certain American mu- 
sicians attached to the Army had used 
their position to put themselves for- 
ward as representing American music. 
Not only conductors, but singers, pi- 
anists, what-not. Talent or no talent, 
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they had three things on their side: 
green dollars, the prestige of liberation 
or occupation forces, and cigarettes. In 
those days right after the war, a carton 
of Chesterfields could practically build 
you a house. With the same carton you 
could hire the Vienna Philharmonic, 
print up posters saying “John Doe, 
America’s leading kazoo-player” and 
give your concert. Naturally this did 
not endear these performers to the 
local publics—especially the less gifted 
performers. It only served to harden 
that barrier. 

Perhaps the climatic barrier I expe- 
rienced was in Munich, conducting 
German music in Germany—I, Amer- 
ican, Jewish and 28 years old—it was 
unheard of. The orchestra men didn’t 
even look up from their music for the 
first ten minutes of the rehearsal; there- 
after they yielded and played glorious 
Schumann. 

That was in 1948. In the ten years 
since then, all this has changed. Wher- 
ever I go abroad now, I find Europeans 
and South Americans accepting United 
States’ artists as a perfectly normal 
phenomenon: there is no astonishment 
when they turn out to be good. The 
German opera houses, for example, are 
studded with American singers, and 
many of them are stars. This steady rise 
of American cultural prestige in the 
ten years has culminated in the sensa- 
tional Van Cliburn episode, the wildly 
acclaimed visits of American symphony 
orchestras, the tours of such great ar- 
tists as Isaac Stern, Marian Anderson 
and Blanche Thebom—and if I may be 
immodest, the New York Philharmon- 
ic tour of Latin America last spring. 

The credit for this great advance 
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goes to many—to the artists themselves; 
to the American National Theatre and 
Academy, which works so hard; to such 
groups as the Institute of International 
Education, which has done wonders in 
transplanting cultural pollen across 
cultural barriers. But mainly, the fine 
results are due to the marked change 
of attitude here in Washington; to the 
new recognition of the weight and 
power of artistic and cultural life, of 
the vitality and meaning that our ar- 
tistic life can have for the peoples 
abroad. The President’s Fund, is, of 
course, largely responsible; but in all 
humility we must realize that it is only 
a beginning. When you think of it, in 
terms of the funds spent on other, per- 
haps less effective methods of establish- 
ing good relations abroad, you begin 
to see that it 7s only a beginning. 

I would like tonight, not only as 
conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic, not only as an American artist, 
but also as a proud American citizen, 
to thank all of you who have done so 
much already; and also to urge you, as 
strongly as I can, to continue, to in- 
crease, to expand these activities. 
Which means, of course, to expand the 
funds. For the cost of one wing of a jet 
bomber, think what we can do for in- 
ternational relations through beauty. 
For nothing—not arms, nor technical 
help, nor even a well-known soft drink 
—can reach on so deep a level the peo- 
ples of the earth that we want to reach 
now—that, in fact, we must reach now, 
if we are to save everything good and 
beautiful in our world from utter ruin. 
It is a clear duty we have, a great and 
noble project; and I am happy and 
proud to be a part of it. Thank you. 
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Mussolini Was Right 


NICCOLO TUCCI 


In 1931, when I first heard that there 
existed such a thing as an exchange of 
students between countries and that 
rich people in America actually gave 
large sums of money to make such 
things possible, I was very much 
amused. 

I had heard of people exchanging 
services, material goods, courtesies, in- 
sults, but not students. “What an ab- 
surd, American idea!’’ I said. “Who 
would want to trade students with any- 
one?” 

Some of my classmates at the law 
school in Florence, who referred to 
themselves as “political realists” were 
not amused at all. They saw some devi- 
ous plan behind this “front”. “It can- 
not be as simple as all that,” they said. 
“This is part of a decadent interna- 


NICCOLO TUCCI first encountered the 
United States as an IIE-related exchange stu- 
lent. He returned to this country several times 
after the episode which he describes in this 
article and in 1938 he came to stay. He is a 
free-lance writer whose stories and articles 
have been published in many magazines, in- 
cluding the New Yorker, Harper’s and the 
Atlantic Monthly. He is currently writing a 
four-volume novel, soon to be published by 
Simon and Schuster, and has just been 
awarded one of the first Ford Foundation 
grants to creative artists. 
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tional scheme to infiltrate our ranks 
and ruin the Fascist Movement.” 

Such reactions as ours were a sign of 
the times—and of the place. We were 
living in a country where the mind 
was subjected to daily humiliations, 
all endured in the name of greater 
freedoms, to be attained, if not by us, 
by our children or perhaps our grand- 
children, “when the Roman Empire 
will be back”. 

Those were the Fascist years, the 
years of limited horizons and provin- 
cial ambitions. Never before had Italy 
been smaller, less universal and _ less 
interesting. What Mussolini wanted 
was that we give up thinking, seeing, 
hearing, judging, to become soldiers, 
corporals at the most, ready for war at 
any time, against whatever enemy he 
had selected for us during the night. 
The morning papers gave us a clue to 
his decision. 

The Fascist student motto was: 
“Libro e moschetto-Fascista perfetto” 
(Book and rifle make up the perfect 
Fascist). But the book did not exist. 
There was no time for it. What 
counted was the rifle. 

That was the meaning of “‘prepared- 
ness”: a constant sabotage by the gov- 
ernment of the country’s best forces. 
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All plans entailing patient work were 
discarded as dangerous; they made us 
hope for peace: they were soft, they 
diminished our readiness to die. Thus 
life became impossible, and death not 
less than life, because the Supreme 
Test might never come: this was all 
done in the spirit of blackmail. Other 
countries were threatened with war un- 
less they recognized Italy’s “rightful 
aspirations” (and these were contra- 
dictory and confused: no one actually 
knew what Mussolini wanted), then we, 
the “proud, new Fascist generation”, 
were expected to prove with our lives 
that his boast had been serious, while 
we knew it was not. 

The situation became tragic while 
remaining a joke, especially for those 
of us who were not born to live like 
thieves, snatching our future from the 
hands of a gambler, and who craved a 
stability of ideals more than anything 
else. Each time, invariably, after mil- 
lions of families had reached the cli- 
max of alarm, there came a lessening 
of tension in the press, which ended 
with the announcement that a com- 
promise solution had been reached. 
These compromise solutions, coming 
as a lull in a hurricane, were always a 
letdown, even if hailed as diplomatic 
victories. We knew then that the seeds 
for the new hurricane were sown. Our 
Leader would wake up the next morn- 
ing feeling that Italy, not he, had been 
insulted in the French Parliament or 
in the House of Commons. 

And again all our classes would be 
cancelled, we would don our black 
shirts, and march and march, promis- 
ing death to the whole world, while 
thinking only of ice cream and of a 
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chance to shed our boots. Out of this 
boring carnival came a split in our 
character, and two streams of human- 
ity were formed: some of us became 
cynical and some romantic. 

Those who became romantic made a 
very serious effort to limit their ideals, 
to believe against all evidence that 
such methods were good, and to prove 
to themselves, even more than to their 
leaders, that they were Fascist, that is, 
brave, honest and constructive. ‘Those 
instead who had turned cynical under- 
stood that this was the chance of their 
lifetime: it was either now or never, 
and their efforts were spent in a wild 
chase after power and money. We, the 
romantics, were burdened with a sense 
of our guilt and completely in the dark 
as to the nature of our guilt; the cynics 
were unburdened of theirs, indeed 
their crimes (known to the world and 
overlooked by the police) were glori- 
fied. They were the “realists” and we, 
the self-made fools. 

But then of course these two streams 
of humanity going to the same doom 
by different ways were never clearly 
separated. We felt guilty for them, too, 
and covered up their crimes; they took 
pride in our honesty and covered up 
our lack of faith and our degenerate 
habits of reading foreign papers. 

No wonder then that our reactions 
to the idea of an exchange of students 
between countries should have been 
what it was. 

Shortly after this episode, I was of- 
fered a fellowship to go to America for 
a whole year. What could be better for 
a poor student like myself who had 
never seen anything but a few coun- 
tries in the heart of Europe? 
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Had I not always longed to see New 
York? To flee as far as possible from 
home and family, law school and petti- 
ness? And yet, to my greatest surprise, 
I found myself in the grip of the strang- 
est forebodings, almost as if, instead of 
being myself, I were my father and 
feared for my son’s safety. Except that 
my fears were more serious than his, 
there was a reason for them he could 
never have seen. What would this trip 
do to my daily political homework? 
Would it not make it hard, almost 
impossible, for me to become stupid, 
narrow-minded and provincial, and to 
shout “Down with France” one day 
and “Down with Germany” the next? 
We were extremely cosmopolitan at 
home by tradition, belief and absent- 
mindedness. Which is all very well 
when you are rich and can live in three 
places at a time, as our rich friends still 
did, but not when you are poor and 
forced to live in a very small world of 
illiterate peasant folk and half-literate 
landowners, at a period in_ history 
when to speak foreign languages is al- 
ready a form of treason. I had a daily 
and painful choice in front of me, be- 
tween a most cosmopolitan world I 
found extremely fascinating, though 
rooted in mid-air, and a world that had 
roots in the backyard, and that pressed 
very hard for recognition and conform- 
ity. The “usual four languages’’ we 
used at home did not include English. 
Why add another language to the lot, 
and find it infinitely harder to hate 
England and America next Wednes- 
day, and then again a week from next 
Friday, and perhaps conquer both 
these countries with my rifle and my 
book? Had I not already detected the 
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most cowardly instincts in myself? Was 
I not dreaming of that glorious war to 
come in terms of a nice comfortable 
wound (loss of a leg, an arm, an eye), 
which would at the same time stamp 
me with the certificate of worthiness 
and serve as an exemption from further 
duty in any Cause? And in those secret 
daydreams, did I not see myself with- 
drawing at government expense from 
all political manifestation and devot- 
ing my time to my dear books, to music, 
travel and to long contemplations of 
nature, while the others were waiting 
in their barracks for the next angry 
speech by Mussolini? 

I shall not tell what happened when 
I went home that day and told my 
family about the fellowship. 1 did men- 
tion these matters years ago in a short 
story in which these other facts I have 
just brought to pen (and it has not been 
easy) were completely left out, lest the 
reader be shocked by an excessive dose 
of truth. Only one thing I shall repeat: 
the man who offered me the fellowship 
was neither a political realist nor a ro- 
mantic self-made fool, he could not 
have cared less and lived through the 
Fascist experience as if nothing had 
happened, because in his opinion, 
nothing ever could happen on_ his 
level. He was the concierge of our 
school of political science in Florence 
and his name was Angelo Masti. He 
had withheld the fellowship from 
many other students because he felt 
that they did not deserve a trip abroad. 
“The less America sees of that type of 
Italian, the better for our country,” he 
said. And he chose me because in his 
opinion I spoke English, and when I 
told him I did not, he said, impa- 
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tiently, “But of course you do, if it is 
not English you speak then it is Ger- 
man, a foreign language anyway, and 
besides, you seem just the right person 
for the job. Don’t disappoint me now 
because I gave assurance to the head of 
the faculty that you would do.” 

Now the head of the faculty hap- 
pened to be a political realist of the 
worst type. He received me in Fascist 
style, was arrogant, sarcastic when he 
heard I had traveled abroad, and asked 
me whether I thought that this gave 
me the right to consider myself supe- 
rior to the many who had never put 
their noses out of their houses. I said I 
never thought myself superior to any- 
one and he said very well. “J am one 
of those people who has never left Italy 
and I am proud of it. And neither 
would I want to see your foreign coun- 
tries. Italy is good enough for me. How 
is your Fascist record?” 

“Nonexistent,” I said. “I was too 
young when Fascism came to power to 
have done much.” 

“One never is,” he said. “Yours is a 
very poor excuse. You fall into the 
category of those who should not be 
sent abroad to represent our country. 
You even speak Italian with an inter- 
national accent.” 

“IT am half Russian,” I said. 

“Half Russian? Well! That is for- 
eign indeed! At any rate, you are going 
to Rome to be briefed by a diplomat. 
But remember one thing: once you are 
in America, you must never let anyone 
say anything even mildly disrespectful 
about the Fascist regime. No such dem- 
ocratic comedy as the usual “Thank 
you for criticizing us, of course we are 
not perfect, but... ." Your answer must 
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invariably be: ‘We are perfect, Musso- 
lini is always right, Italy is sacred and 
her claims are indeed sacred. We do 
not need your damn dollars. All we 
need is the spiritual currency of our 
faith.’ Understand?” 

“Yessir.” 

“Look at the British,” he continued. 
“Would they ever let a foreigner criti- 
cize anything they deem sacred? Never, 
and we must copy them. With the great 
difference that we are right and they 
are wrong, so this is not an imitation 
of the British I am suggesting to you. 
They are imitating us, even if we have 
only begun to assert our superiority. 
We used to be like them back in the 
days when Rome was great. So they 
have it from the Romans. Under- 
stand?” 

“Yessir.” 

“And get rid of that accent.” 

One may say plenty about the diplo- 
mats, but they usually have manners, 
and that is very pleasant. Even the Fas- 
cist diplomats, those who had crashed 
the gates to that velveted universe, 
were soon made to remember that the 
world of diplomacy was not a Fascist 
world. By a strange irony of history, 
which was later repeated in Germany, 
these true defenders of the Fascist 
regime, who managed to present it 
abroad for two endless decades as a 
civilized form of government, were the 
essence of everything Mussolini de- 
tested. The world they represented was 
the world they were helping him de- 
stroy. They were all reared in a true 
cosmopolitan tradition, they all be- 
lieved that no country can live upon 
its heritage alone. “This would be,” 
said a French diplomat once to Musso- 
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lini, “like eating up your own digestive 
tract.” (And there were somber threats 
to France on that account in Italian 
newspapers.) 

I went to Rome, to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, where the Conspiracy 
of Politeness goes on unchecked for- 
ever. And there I found myself among 
my kind. Concerning the exchange of 
foreign students, I was told in strict 
confidence that, when the project had 
first been presented to the Italian gov- 
ernment by the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education in New York, the 
diplomats in charge had regarded it as 
a most normal and desirable initiative. 
They had subsequently informed the 
various university presidents in Italy 
that such a chance existed for their 
students, and proceeded to pave the 
ground for an active exchange between 
Italy and America. They had not even 
thought that Mussolini might not like 
such an idea. 

Well, he did not, and he suspended 
all his activities at once to discuss this 
extremely grave matter. Italians going 
to America to learn something from 
Americans? That was a major scandal, 
a confession of blatant inferiority, the 
most un-Fascist thing he had heard of 
so far. “Have we not given them 
Columbus, Verrazzano, Amerigo Ves- 
pucci? Even their country’s name 
comes from us. We, who have the 
fatherland of 
heroes, saints, poets, musicians, philos- 


Renaissance, we, the 


ophers and scientists, cannot send our 
own sons to America to have them 
educated by those Indians!” 
Someone suggested timidly that this 
exchange of students was not an insult 
to the Roman Empire, not a betrayal 
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of the Renaissance, and that Colum- 
bus would not turn in his grave. 

“America is fatal to our culture,” 
said the Great Man. “Had I gone to 
America years ago, there would be no 
Fascist Regime today, indeed there 
would hardly be a Fascist in Italy. That 
is why I have stopped all emigration 
altogether. We must not lose our sol- 
diers. And besides, can a Fascist learn 
anything from a petty-bourgeois demo- 
crat?”’ 

The diplomats in charge had _ re- 
corded these thoughts, believing them 
to be very prophetic, therefore good 
for the future, not quite for the pres- 
ent. And they had finally persuaded 
Mussolini to let them try and send a 
few carefully selected Fascist students 
to America, youngsters of proven faith 
and ignorance, perfectly impenetrable 
to foreign cultural temptations. “The 
Fascist student,” he had said, ‘‘does not 
have to know English. I am not going 
to send abroad a bunch of hotel man- 
agers and waiters, who can of course 
ape any foreign sound and who would 
never make a revolution anywhere. 
America shall learn about us through 
our best specimens. The New Italian 
has a knife in his teeth. He bows to no 
one: he just strikes. Gone are the days 
of the mandolin players, the hurdy- 
gurdy players with the monkey. We 
are a serious people.” 

How true. The diplomats who told 
me this could not have been more seri- 
ous. And I, too, was quite serious, for 
I knew they were right. This was ex- 
actly what I thought, even though I 
had never placed a knife between my 
teeth, not even by mistake. And by one 
of those miracles that only diplomats 
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can work, Mussolini's great thoughts 


remained the treasured secret of the 
few, while the world was allowed to 
believe that he was just another states- 
man like the rest, willing to trade, will- 
ing to learn, eager to please. But what 
a job it was for those poor diplomats, 
who, on one hand would have wanted 
to obey, and, on the other, were re- 
interpreting his orders, toning them 
down and actually betraying him, in 
his best interest. This was the real con- 
spiracy that went on every moment of 
the day in every office of the govern- 
ment where responsible citizens were 
trying hard to do their duty. What 
seemed obvious to everyone in plain 
Italian or plain English had to be re- 
translated into Fascist—a language 
Mussolini himself understood only 
when he did not make sense. 

As a result of these cautious trans- 
gressions, only those students who 
knew English already or were eager to 
learn it were awarded a fellowship. 
Not one in our whole group was a 
hater of culture, a believer in perma- 
nent violence, a Fascist in the true 
sense of the word. The diplomats did 
not believe that it was prudent to send 
Fascists abroad on peaceful terms or 
one by one. They would be safer as a 
legion in a great war of conquest, 
where they could be court-martialled 
if they did not behave. 

This attitude amused me and 
pleased me at the same time for the 
cynical reason that even I could thus 
be sent abroad, although I was no 
member of the Fascist student groups: 
a grave infraction of the rules. But I 
was also torn by doubts, and Musso- 
lini’s words had gone straight to my 
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heart. So I made my confession, and 
those kind diplomats absolved me with 
a smile. Why, of course Mussolini was 
right, but one must not exaggerate. 
Why on earth should a year in America 
make me lose my Fascist faith? Was Ia 
weakling? “No,” I said, and that set- 
tled the question for the moment. 

Now a year in America is not a thing 
that can be easily described in any case. 
The impact of the experience was im- 
mense. Unpleasant, too, for a long 
time. Never before during my many 
trips abroad had I cried upon seeing 
an envelope from home. I had usually 
felt a bit annoyed. In America I cried 
with such violence that I had to walk 
out of the town far from the college 
buildings (Amherst College it was) and 
cry on unknown gravestones, usually 
mourning Polish farmers. There were 
many in that region and they were 
given tribute of tears such as they cer- 
tainly had not received from their own 
relatives on the day of their death. I 
knew it. I was present during the fu- 
nerals of many such immigrant farm- 
ers, and after seeing how their thank- 
less American children drove off with 
the radio full blast in their car, I ap- 
proached the fresh graves and gave 
them my free services. 

In college I learned nothing. (It was 
my fault, not theirs.) Yes: the language. 
Also a great deal of modesty in my ap- 
praisal of Italian university methods as 
compared with the boring but often 
rather serious way of learning things 
in American undergraduate colleges. 
Of course that modesty was not appar- 
ent to my teachers and classmates at 
the time because there was my duty to 
my country: I had to affirm that we, 
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From the IIE scrapbook: the author (back row extreme left) in his foreign student 
davs with staff and students at the 1931 IIE orientation center. At left in front row 


are Edna Duge, Ruth Hubbard, Emily 
who had the Renaissance and Musso- 
lini, knew infinitely more by definition. 

I also learned that there was such a 
thing as better understanding between 
peoples and that it could be brought 
about by an exchange of students. All 
the other exchange students, be they 
Italians, Germans, British or even 
French, agreed that something could 
be learned from America. 

Still, I found that the 


were childish, and I still do, in some 


Americans 


instances. On this point we foreign stu- 
dents all agreed in secret. We were 
charmed by the candor with which 
students confessed that they knew 
nothing, and also by the ease with 
which teachers and parents admitted 
their own failure and agreed to repeat 
the same lesson. We would never have 
dared to ask a question, or to confess 
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Donick, who are still on the IIE staff. 


our ignorance. Teachers were sacred, 
parents were sacred, our ignorance was 
sacred too. We just covered it up with 
a lot of adult verbiage. 

I also learned that libraries in Amer- 
ica are places where you can read. 
Almost everywhere in Europe but es- 
pecially in Italy, the reader is the li- 
brarian’s personal enemy, and if he 
wants to read a novel, the librarian 
may frown at him and say, “Aren't you 
of school age? What is this nonsense 
about novels? Read your textbooks and 
be ashamed of yourself.” Also: in a 
public library in America you may 
look like a bum but you are seen as a 
great gentleman, even if you smell of 
alcohol ten feet away and pick up old 
newspapers from wastebaskets. 

Also: the given word is worth as 
much as a signed contract. And stu- 
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dents are so childish that they will do 
their homework without asking for 
help. In one thing I did not agree with 
other European students: democracy 
still seemed a corrupt form of govern- 
ment to me, not redeemed by the pres- 
ence of a genius like Mussolini, in 
whose name all corruption became 
good. Therefore democracy in America 
was not only corrupt, but also not cor- 
rupt enough. Childish, again. 

My European friends never ques- 
tioned Mussolini, even when it was 
clear to me that they disliked him very 
much. The Americans, instead, always 
wanted to know everything. They did 
not laugh when I spoke of the Roman 
Empire: they just wanted to know how 
it would work, whether it could be 
trusted to “deliver the goods”. And so 
I told them that our trains ran on time, 
our Pontine Marshes were reclaimed, 
our tuberculosis tamed, our highways 
paved, our slums cleared, our beggars 
not allowed in the streets and the news 
of our suicides abolished. I did feel 
like a fool while reciting this litany, 
and did think that my audience was 
childish. 

Some, of course, were delighted; 
some were not. I had very satisfactory 
clashes with Communists. They never 
let me speak, so I got good and angry 
and felt that my best arguments had 
not been given a fair chance. 

Unfortunately for me, by a conspir- 
acy of unfriendly events, whenever I 
was given a chance to air my views, I 
forgot my best arguments, or they 
seemed unconvincing. After a while I 
understood why this was happening. 
These American audiences were unin- 
spiring. I spoke with violence, I be- 
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came enthusiastic, poetic, metaphysi- 
cal, and there they sat, looking at me 
and saying nothing. They accepted my 
insults without flinging them back at 
me. They created no atmosphere. How 
can a Fascist make himself understood 
unless there is an atmosphere? In fact, 
among my Fascist friends there always 
was an atmosphere, They began to ap- 
plaud even before I spoke. But I did 
have some triumphs with clearly hos- 
tile audiences, when I spoke of the 
future of freedom and the future of 
culture in a greater future Italy. The 
trouble was that those I had won over 
often came to me and said: “Thank 
you for a beautiful lecture. But you 
are not a Fascist.” 

I made a great many friends. But 
they all said I was not a Fascist. One 
even went so far as to predict that I 
would soon discover this about myself 
and give up “all that nonsense”. 
“Never!” I shouted, and I can say now 
that if I stayed with all my Fascist non- 
sense for so long (until 1937, with ups 
and downs, as in a crumbling love af- 
fair), it was his fault. 

One of my friends, Raymond V. In- 
gersoll, who introduced me to Fiorello 
La Guardia, to Alfred Smith and to 
many other people I shall not mention 
now, used to listen with patience to all 
my Fascist arguments and then read to 
me from Carlyle, Cardozo, Jeflerson or 
any author he was reading at that mo- 
ment. He, too, would always say, “You 
don’t sound like a Fascist: you admit 
too many things.”’ This remark, which 
amused me at the time, was repeated 
by me to the Italian Ambassador in 
Washington, a small and angry old 
man, as evidence of American stub- 
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bornness. He became furious and said, 
“Never again must you admit the 
smallest thing against our country! 
Are you insane?” 

“No,” I said, in a real fit of rage. 
“How can you make good propaganda 
unless you admit the possibility that 
your side may be wrong?” 

He almost kicked me out of the Em- 
bassy. There had been a precedent. I 
had sent him a report on what I 
thought was wrong with certain Fas- 
cist practices, seen from the unbiased 
point of view of a Fascist abroad. It 
was really too bad that I had to have 
difficulties with the Italian Ambas- 
sador, because he might have helped 
me in one great doubt that forever 
came up in the course of my lectures 
and discussions on the greatness of 
Italy and of Mussolini. With their 
usual lack of feeling for the finer 
Shades of logic, my American friends, 
even the best among them, seemed un- 
able to see how Italy could at one and 
the same time be the most highly civ- 
ilized country in the world and also the 
one country in Europe (this was still 
1932) that was utterly unable to govern 
itself without a strong dictator, and 
where even reading books might lead 
to dire consequences. In vain did I at- 
tempt to make it clear to them that 
history is a heap of contradictions, be- 
cause history evolves. 

“You are not history,” they said. 
‘These are your contradictions. Please 
explain.” More than my contradic- 
tions, these were the things that made 
me realize how lonely and how mis- 
understood our Leader was! 

And one more thing before I close: 
I felt more European than Italian. 
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Even the British seemed like human 
beings when I met them in America. 
I could detect a European in 4 vast 
crowd. But this did not in any way 
weaken my Fascist faith. 1 knew that 
upon going back to Italy I would be- 
come more of a Fascist than ever be- 
fore, and kill my European brothers 
without the slightest hesitance if 
needed. Thus I would prove that in 
one instance at least Mussolini was 
wrong: you could be cosmopolitan and 
also infatuated with a destructive na- 
tionalist faith. 

I sailed for Europe after a year ex- 
actly, anticipating such a joy that I 
could hardly wait for the moment 
when the blessed soil of Europe would 
be visible again at Gibraltar. 

But, alas, as we got to Gibraltar, I 
smelled dust: a strange, spiritual dust 
I had never smelled before. And as I 
got back home to my very cosmopoli- 
tan parents, my first thought was: 
“How limited, how terribly provin- 
cial! Where do these people come 
from, anyway?” 

The strangest thing, however, was 
my discovery that all of Europe seemed 
incredibly small, decayed, provincial. 
And the Roman Empire, Mussolini 
and his wars, Italy’s greatness, every- 
thing I had tried to defend for a whole 
year, seemed the greatest of lies. 1 was 
almost going to say so and to denounce 
it all, when I remembered: Mussolini 
had predicted all this: he was still 
right! 

Could I betray him now? So back I 
went to his old lies, hoping and trying 
to be sent back to America, from where 
they seemed so true! Such is the power 
of Faith. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Other Schools and Ours, by Edmund J. 
King. Rinehart & Company, Inc., New 
York, 1958. 219 pages. $3.00. 


Here is a book of splendid ingredi- 
ents: highly informative material, fine 
critical analysis and flowing prose. Six 
educational systems of the world are 
juxtaposed in this volume, with open- 
ing and closing chapters which high- 
light major issues. The countries 
chosen by Professor King (of King’s 
College, University of London) are 
Denmark, France, Great Britain, the 
United States, the Soviet Union and 
India. In every instance the author 
reflects his deep understanding of the 
many factors — political, social, eco- 
nomic and religious—which shape the 
educational pattern of each country. 
His non-academic semantics and his 
cogent style make the presentation 
lively. The book is modest in length, 
yet it contains much significant data. 

As Professor King suggests, the vol- 
ume can be useful either as a basic text 
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or as a supplementary source book. His 
approach to his critical endeavor is 
found in these words: “We should try 
first to see every system as a dynamic 
whole, a complex of answers to many 
interpenetrating human problems. 
Only after getting a global view should 
we settle down to discern and examine 
the constituent details ... To see their 
real significance we must recognize 
them in their own context.” 

As the evaluation of each system un- 
folds, we are presented with an outline 
of the country’s total educational pat- 
tern, the philosophy which has created 
the structure and the way the system 
is administered. An excellent educa- 
tional chart is provided for each coun- 
try. The interpretation of each system 
is rooted in a trenchant analysis of na- 
tional characteristics and social trends. 

In the evaluations of Denmark and 
France we become aware of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the Conti- 
nental system of education: centraliza- 
tion in a Ministry of Education, the 
austerity of schooling, the selective 
process at the secondary level, the 
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highly disciplined training required 
for the matriculation 
(the Danish Studentereksamen and the 
French Baccalauréat), and the higher 
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educational experience, specialized in 
nature, for the intellectual elite only. 
The problem of Catholic and anti- 
Catholic factions in French education 
is well drawn. 

The author treats with clarity his 
own British system (which many Amer- 
icans find difficult to understand). In 
setting forth the complexities of pub- 
licly provided and private education 
he has made us see the whole social 
matrix in which the patterns are set. It 
is interesting that as late as 1957 over 
40 per cent of the students at Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities had come 
from the Public Schools (private). The 
descriptions of the evolutionary 
changes occurring through the Educa- 
tion Act of 1944 are most illuminating. 
The many kinds of private schools and 
the denominational tax-supported 
“among the difficult prob- 
lems that still defy solution”. 


schools are 


Because the author has been a visit- 
ing professor in the U. S., his chapter 
on American education reflects authen- 
tic observation. He shows keen insight 
into the values and pitfalls of our de- 
centralization, the “self-differenti- 
ation” and “socialization” phases of 
our education, the multiple emphases 
in our school programs and our “long 
pre-adult tutelage”. Our problems of 
segregation and integration are han- 
dled kindly. The mobility of our na- 
tion, our industrialization, urbaniza- 
tion, automation, the freedom of 
women and even the American dating 
pattern all come in for discussion. In 
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fact, the interpretative tone of this 
chapter is largely sociological; only 
slightly is it a genuine educational 
critique. This emphasis reflects our sad 
inability to convey to outsiders the phi- 
losophical bases underlying our con- 
stant pioneering efforts to match our 
educational system with a world in 
rapid transition. 

The eyes of the underdeveloped 
countries are on the U. S. and the 
U.S. S. R. Professor King threads this 
theme subtly throughout the chapters 
on the U. S. and the Soviet Union. So- 
viet education is outlined in its three 
distinct phases: 1917-29 (“the slapdash 
method of education” during the pe- 
riod of casting off shackles); 1929-35 
(the consolidation of elementary edu- 
cation) and 1935-41 (the stiffening and 
coordination of intermediate and 
higher education); and the third and 
present Stalin's 
death in 1953. This chapter is filled 


stage dating from 
with statistics as, for instance, in 1955 
the U.S. S. R. turned out 60,000 gradu- 
ates in engineering compared with 
22,000 in the U. S. and 3,000 in Great 
Britain. In the same year 49 per cent of 
American high schools did not offer a 
foreign language, 23 per cent taught no 
physics and chemistry, and 24 per cent 
taught no geometry. In the Soviet 
Union these subjects are universally 
taught. The presentation of Soviet edu- 
cation is vivid. 

It is a grave picture which Professor 
King paints of India at the educational 
crossroads. But against the seemingly 
insurmountable difficulties of overpop- 
ulation, low standard of living, social 
inequality, 200 different languages, 
shortage of capital, outmoded ideas 
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about schooling and the aims of educa- 
tion, ignorance and superstition, he 
sets the determination and vision of 
India’s leaders “steeped in the liberal 
tradition of the West’. 

For the American foreign student 
adviser and other professionals con- 
cerned with international education, 
this book should be termed basic and 
essential. For the American admissions 
officer familiar with secondary time 
schedules and degrees, certificates and 
diplomas in other countries of the 
world, this volume offers little if any 
new information but it does supply 
excellent background reading and 
should serve as a reference work. 

With the present spotlight on educa- 
tion, it is hoped that this book will 
have wide reading by the layman, par- 
ticularly in America where John Doe 
and his wife are the arbiters of public 
education, for Professor King has 
sounded a timely challenge in the 
climax of his volume: “We have to 
look around and look ahead. Nothing 
that has been done before is quite good 
enough . .. Thinking very seriously 
about other people’s children may be 
ultimately the best service we can offer 
our own.’’—Martena Sasnett, author of 
Educational Systems of the World. 


Sources of Information on Interna- 
tional Education Activities, by Michael 
J. Flack. American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 1958. 114 
pages. $1.50. 
* * * * 
As the volume, variety and scope of 


international educational activities in- 
crease, even those of us professionally 
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involved in the field find it difficult to 
keep up with developments. For the 
interested layman or the student or 
professor seeking to participate in 
these activities, it is often a formidable 
task to find relevant information from 
what must seem an impossibly chaotic 
multiplicity of programs and sources. 

The need for an inventory of useful 
primary sources of information on 
various aspects of international educa- 
tional exchange was recognized by the 
Commission on Education and Inter- 
national Affairs of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, and in July, 1957, it 
initiated a project to meet that need. 
The result is this volume prepared by 
Michael Flack, associate professor in 
the Graduate School of Public and In- 
ternational Affairs at the University 
of Pittsburgh. He has done an excel- 
lent piece of work and provided us 
with a very useful resource. 

The volume makes no attempt to be 
encyclopedic. It does not list all insti- 
tutions and organizations active in in- 
ternational education, or all of those 
which regularly issue information 
about their programs. Instead, it con- 
fines itself to those that can be con- 
sidered central sources of pertinent in- 
formation for particular kinds of ex- 
change activities. 

These sources are first discussed un- 
der four headings, according to the cli- 
entele they serve: 

1. Information for U.S. students, in- 
cluding institutions and courses 
of study abroad, scholarships and 
fellowships, junior year abroad 
programs, summer educational 
opportunities and educational 
missions abroad. 
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2. Information for foreign students, 
listing sources both abroad and 
in the United States. 

3. Information for U.S. and foreign 
faculty on opportunities fon 
teaching and research, technical 
assistance service and conferences 
abroad. 

{. Information for U.S. institutions 
on ICA-sponsored university con- 
tract programs, various types of 
inter-university affiliation, ex- 
changes of publications and sta- 
tistical data on international edu- 
cational activities. 

These discussions not only review 
the chief sources of information, but 
also point out the conspicuous gaps in 
available information. Particularly no- 
table are the absence of central agencies 
serving the needs of Asian and North 
African students desiring to come to 
the United States for study, and the 
very limited information available on 
study awards for foreign students in 
particular fields of specialization. 

Major sources of information are 
summarized in a very useful two-page 
check list, which is followed by a sec- 
tion of “Exhibits of Sources of Infor- 
mation”, which gives more details on 
the information services of 104 agencies 
and sub-agencies. This section makes 
up nearly two-thirds of the book. The 
purposes, information resources, serv- 
ices and publications of each agency 
are briefly described. 

Appendixes include a list of ad- 
dresses of information sources in the 
United States provided by 85 foreign 
governments, a brief bibliography of 
selected source materials and an index 
of the exhibits of sources of informa- 
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tion included in the volume. 

This is a very useful publication, 
particularly for those who advise U.S. 
students and faculty interested in study 
or service abroad and foreign students 
and faculty seeking opportunities to 
come to the United States. Even the 
“old hands” will undoubtedly learn of 
resources they have not been using. 

Professor Flack, the Commission 
which initiated the project and the 
American Council on Education are 
to be congratulated on making avail- 
able in concise and useful form a kind 
of map to the main crossroads in the 
maze of international education infor- 
mation. As exchange activities con- 
tinue their rapid expansion in volume, 
complexity and brea‘tth of participa- 
tion, we hope that new editions can 
be issued to keep us up to date.—Ivan 
Putman, Jr., Adviser to Foreign Stu- 
dents, University of Florida. 


University Research on International 
Affairs, by John 
Council on Education, Washington, 


Gange. American 


D. C., 1958. 147 pages. $3.00. 


* * * * 


This latest volume in the Carnegie 
series on Universities and World Af- 
fairs is a study of how university re- 
search on international affairs is done, 
how it is publicized and used, and how 
its production and utilization might be 
improved. 

It is a serious book on a scholarly 
subject, but it differs from many othe 
serious books on scholarly subjects be- 
cause it is, in large part, a book of 
opinion — not public opinion or the 
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opinions of an array of authorities, 
but the author's own opinions, force- 
fully and openly expressed. In_ this 
presentation, Mr. Gange is unlike 
some other social scientists, who have 
a passion for collecting, sorting and 
recording a mass of facts about a par- 
ticular subject and then letting the 
record “speak for itself’. In the laud- 
able effort not to impose personal bias 
and judgments upon the objective and 
impartial presentation of data, the 
social scientist is often reluctant to ex- 
press his own opinions on the subject 
he is studying, and intellectual fence- 
sitting is frequently considered the ap- 
propriate posture of scholarly detach- 
ment. 

Mr. Gange is certainly not a fence- 
sitter, nor is he content simply to re- 
cord the facts and let the reader try 
to figure out what they mean. The 
facts are there, but to them Mr. Gange 
has added his own strong and consid- 
ered views on the present state of 
university research in international 
affairs. He is well-qualified to have 
opinions on the subject, since he has 
served as director of the Woodrow Wil- 
son School of Foreign Affairs at the 
University of Virginia, as executive di- 
rector of the American Political Sci- 
ence Association, and with the Depart- 
ment of State and ECA. Mr. Gange 
knows his subject well and his opinions 
certainly deserve the special! attention 
of administrators in universities, in 
government and in foundations, who 
can do much to stimulate future re- 
search in international affairs. 

The book itself is not an inventory 
of recent research in the field of inter- 
national affairs, but an examination of 
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the conditions under which university 
research is produced and used—who 
does it, how, what methods and ma- 
terials are used, how research is com- 
municated within and beyond the aca- 
demic community, what could be done 
to help researchers improve the qual- 
ity and type of research and bring 
wider knowledge of research findings 
both to the general public and to of- 
ficials who formulate foreign policies. 

Most research in international affairs 
is being done at a few large universities 
and in special research institutes at- 
tached to them. Most of the researchers 
work alone, partly by choice and habit, 
partly by necessity. Mr. Gange de- 
plores the isolation in which scholars 
work. He feels that more time and 
money should be provided to enable 
them to travel and visit, even for short 
periods of time, with others who are 
doing similar research. Another way 
to bring scholars into contact with 
each other is to collect a group of them 
at a large research center. The author 
feels, however, that at such separate 
institutes, the researchers are too often 
segregated from the stimulation of fre- 
quent and close contacts with graduate 
students and that ill-feeling frequently 
develops between the professional re- 
searchers and the regular academic 
staff, who must combine research with 
teaching and administrative duties. 
‘The administrative machinery and the 
“team” research frequently found at 
the large centers may do more to in- 
hibit than to encourage flexibility and 
productivity in research undertakings. 

The research institutes are also crit- 
icized for having over-committed 
themselves to operational research for 
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the government under contracts with 
security and secrecy requirements. Mr. 
Gange feels that concentration on re- 
search geared to the current needs of 
government agencies distracts scholars 
from the basic research which is so 
sorely needed if international affairs 
is to establish itself as a scientific dis- 
cipline. He feels, too, that working 
under government contracts may di- 
vert the universities from the “‘free- 
ranging, open and even heretical re- 
search [which] has been one of the 
great contributions of universities . . . 
To bring secrecy onto the campus 
and invest it with large funds and some 
of the best of our limited supply of 
able academic researchers is to chal- 
lenge the very essence of a university's 
raison d’etre.” If the government itself 
cannot do all the operational research 
it needs, then “it might better be done 
at centers not connected with institu- 
tions of higher learning.” 

Government practices and regula- 
tions also place important limitations 
on the scholar’s access to areas, persons 
and materials needed for research. For- 
eign government restrictions on grant- 
ing visas to Americans, as well as the 
United States government’s restrictions 
on its citizens traveling to certain coun- 
tries and on the admission of foreign 
visitors to this country, make it difh- 
cult for scholars to study certain areas 
of the world, usually the very ones 
about which we most need to know. 
Research is also hindered by the recent 
penchant of government officials for 
taking their files with them when they 
leave government service and by the 
fact that, because of fast travel and 
phone communication, many of the 
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raw materials of international inter- 
course are not being recorded on 
paper. With access to sources thus lim- 
ited, the scholar will have to develop 
a variety of techniques, such as inter- 
viewing important persons, or partici- 
pating in government work himself, to 
supplement his present concentration 
on descriptive and analytical studies 
based on a painstaking search of the 
written records in government 
archives. 

Once research is completed, there 
seem to be adequate means for con- 
veying the results, in written form at 
least, to other researchers and to per- 
sons who might find those results perti- 
nent to their professional activities. 
Whethe 


ciently heeded in policy-making is not 


research findings are sufh- 


so certain, but at least the results of 
research are available to those who 
should use them. 

Scholars have not, however, taken 
full advantage of the opportunities of- 
fered by the mass media to reach the 
wider public which urgently needs in- 
creased familiarity with the problems 
of international affairs. “If scholars fail 
to do their part and through their re- 
search write only for each other and 
talk only to each other, they will have 
little or no justification for berating 
the public for following the lead of 
demagogues or ill-informed politicians 
... The need for improvement of com- 
munication between scholars and those 
charged with operating the govern- 
ment is great and urgent, but the need 
for academicians to educate the pub- 
lic is perhaps greater.” 

Mr. Gange’s book will probably be 
of interest primarily to the profes- 
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sionals in academic, foundation and 
government circles, but the layman 
would do well to dip into it too. Re- 
search, especially “basic” research, in 
international affairs is in its infancy, 
but it may well become a more im- 
portant contributor to the future well- 
being of this country and the world 
than other types of “practical” re- 
search to which we are now devoting 
so much of our energies and resources. 

—Anne Thompson Feraru. 


Study Abroad — Etudes a l'étranger — 

Estudios en el extranjero, Vol. X, 1958- 

59. Unesco, Paris, 1958. 779 pages. 

$3.00. Distributed in the United States 

by Unesco Publications Center, 801 

Third Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
* * * * 


This is the tenth edition of this in- 
dispensable international handbook of 
fellowships, scholarships and educa- 
tional exchange, which has grown from 
a slim volume of 224 pages with 15,000 
entries to a 779-page reference work 
with over 75,000 entries. The scholar- 
ships listed are offered by governments, 
universities, cultural and professional 
societies of 109 countries and _ terri- 
tories as well as by international or- 
ganizations and the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies. 

This year, for the first time, scholar- 
ships and fellowships are listed and 
numbered within the country chapters 
according to the fields of study in 
which they are offered. Previous edi- 
tions listed the awarding agencies in 
alphabetical order regardless of the 
subject matter of the grants. The new 
method should considerably facilitate 
use of the book. 
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Volume X again lists more than 250 
organizations in 61 countries which 
offer advisory services and _ practical 
help to persons who wish to study in 
countries other than their own. Also 
included in Volume X is a report on 
Unesco’s sixth annual Foreign Student 
Survey which shows an estimated total 
of 165,000 foreign students for the yeat 
1956-57. Foreign students are defined 
as persons enrolled for full-time study 
at an institution of higher education 
in a country or territory of which they 
are not permanent residents. Students 
from the overseas territories of the 
countries concerned are, therefore, in- 
cluded in this figure. 

Study Abroad is universally ac- 
claimed as the major global reference 
work on international study, scholar- 
ships, fellowships and educational ex- 
change. However, the contribution of 
its statistical survey is not as well 
known and should perhaps be given 
more publicity. There is no doubt that 
it provides the most valuable raw ma- 
terial for research studies in the field. 

—Lily von Klemperer. 


In Search of Identity: The Japanese 
Overseas Scholar in America and 
Japan, by John W. Bennett, Herbert 
Passin and Robert W. McKnight. The 
University of Minnesota Press, Minne- 
apolis, 1958. 369 pages. $7.50. 

* * * ” 


The fourth in a series of studies 
sponsored by the Committee on Cross- 
Cultural Education of the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, In Search of 
Identity is a long-awaited bible for the 
hundreds of foreign student advisers, 
foundation officers, faculty advisers 
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and government officials who are con- 
cerned with the more than 2,000 Jap- 
anese who pursue their studies at 
American institutions each year. The 
three authors of this volume probably 
know more about the Japanese student 
in America and his problems than any- 
one else on either side of the Pacific. 
Their studies bear out much that has 
been suspected by professionals in the 
field of U.S.-Japanese student ex- 
change, but now, for the first time, the 
problem has been scientifically ap- 
proached and analyzed in meaningful 
terms. 

The Japanese student in the United 
States has always presented something 
of a problem. Superficially, his goals 
are not unique. He comes here for the 
same reasons as other students who are 
seeking a foreign educational experi- 
ence. He hopes to learn new techniques 
that can be taken home and put to use. 
He may come out of sheer curiosity, to 
tick. 


Lastly, he may come simply because he 


discover what makes America 
is restless and wants to escape, for as 
long a time as the inexorable immigra- 
tion laws permit, from the drabness, 
narrowness and pettiness of academic 
life at home. 

But the Japanese student is faced 
with a special problem. His country is 
unique, not only because of its stu- 
pendous success in adopting western 
industrial technology, but also because 
of its marked immunity to western 
ideologies. Modern Japan has been 
built by an elite group, progressive in 
accepting technological advance, but 
conservative in its politics and social 
outlook. It has welcomed an industrial 
revolution, but it has wanted no 
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French Revolution. Consequently, all 
Japanese students who have come to 
this country since 1860 have been ex- 
pected to contribute to their country’s 
modernization, but not to be contami- 
nated by American culture. 
Although it may seem simple to ac- 
cept western materialism but reject its 
spiritual underpinning, Japan’s path 
has been paved with agonizing doubts. 
The problem is this: what is Japan's 
real identity? Is Japan Oriental or 
Occidental? Feudalistic or democratic? 
Intuitive or 
rational? All Japanese students who 


Mediaeval or modern? 
come to the U.S. are more or less in- 
volved in this quest for identity—an 
identity for Japan and also for them- 
selves. 

‘Those who come fall into two main 
categories: idealists and adjusters. The 
former are reformers, and their search 
for identity is a crucial personal one. 
The idealist comes with high hopes of 
discovering the ultimate meaning of 
Japan and himself through his studies 
here. He seeks it through depth expe- 
riences—close friendships with Amer- 
icans, serious intellectual conversation 
and intensive study. Unfortunately, he 
finds few American fellow students 
with similar inclinations. The chances 
are that he will leave the United States 
empty-handed and disillusioned. If he 
does succeed in returning with high 
hopes, they are soon dashed—the hier- 
archy in Japan will soon put him in 
his place. 

The adjuster, on the other hand, is 
more realistic. He accepts the Japanese 
way and his role in Japan without 
question. He comes here with a practi- 
cal and definite purpose. He gets along 
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well with Americans, but feels no need 
for close contact with his hosts. He pur- 
sues his study, returns to Japan and fits 
back into Japanese society with little 
or no discomfort. 

In Search of Identity does not pur- 
port to analyze any student exchange 
programs or pass judgment on them. 
It is a study of the intercultural experi- 
ence of a number of Japanese students 
who have come to America—their as- 
pirations, their reactions to what they 
found here, their readjustment to 
Japan and their subsequent achieve- 
ment. There are very important impli- 
cations in the book, however, for policy 
makers and administrators in the field 
of U.S.-Japanese student exchange. 

goth the Japanese student and his 
American backer should answer some 
searching questions before they com- 
mit time and funds to any plan for 
study in the United States. Why does 
the student want to study here? Is his 
purpose well defined or is he seeking 
some kind of escape? Can he learn 
something here that will be useful and 
acceptable back in Japan? Can he find 
a job when he returns to Japan? Who 


are his Japanese backers, what contacts 
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dloes he have there, what are his family 
connections? Although these questions 
may sound cynical to Americans, they 
are most pertinent as far as Japan is 
concerned. And again, how flexible is 
the student? Can he readjust to Japa- 
nese ways? Does he possess Japanese 
qualities of leadership? Exactly how 
long should he stay here? Will he ar- 
rive back in Japan at a time when U.S.- 
Japanese relationships are conducive 
to his being readily accepted? 

Obviously, these questions are difh- 
cult to answer, but they must be raised 
bluntly. Evading them may result in 
more than a waste of time and money; 
it may do irreparable harm to the stu- 
dent. 

In Search of Identity is a technical 
book, written by specialists for special- 
ists. Its terminology is often difficult to 
grasp and the book cannot be absorbed 
in one reading. For the busy and dis- 
tracted administrator, the case histories 
and later chapters will be most imme- 
diately rewarding. The final chapter is 
a model of concise summation and the 
final appendix on guidance should not 
be overlooked.—Douglas W. Overton, 
Executive Director, Japan Society. 
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NEWS and NOTES 


COUNCIL 
PRAVEL 


ON STUDENT 
SAILING SCHEDULES 


Phe 1959 schedule of trans-Atlantic 
ships on which students and teachers 
may book low-cost passage through the 
Council on Student Travel is now 
available from the Council’s office, 179 
Broadway, New York 7, New York. For 
the first time, the schedule includes a 
full chartered sailing to the Mediter- 
ranean, via the T.V. Ascania, which 
leaves New York on June 18 for Cannes 
and Genoa. The Council arranges pas- 
sage for individuals as well as for 


groups. 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
OF SOVIET JOURNAL 


An English translation of Sovetskaya 
Pedagogika, the journal of the Russian 
Academy of Pedagogical Science, is 
now being published by International 
Arts and Sciences Press, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, New York. The 
translated journal is called Soviet Edu- 
cation. It will appear monthly. Rates 
are $6 per copy and $70 for a one-year 
subscription. 
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STUDENT EVENTS 
AT GOETHE HOUSE 


Student memberships and monthly 
student discussions are now being of- 
fered by Goethe House, an American- 
German cultural center at 120 East 
56th Street, New York City. Student 
group memberships are available at $2 
per year for each student joining in a 
group of at least ten. A student discus- 
sion at 6 p.m. on February 20 will 
center on the Berlin question and two 
German Fulbright students from Ber- 
lin will answer questions about the 
divided city. The discussion will ke 
preceded by a showing of a docu- 
mentary film 
Stadt’. 


use of the Goethe House library are 


‘Berlin, Schicksal eine 
The student discussions and 


free to non-members. The library con- 
tains 10,000 German-language books 
and English-language books on Ger- 
many, and current German newspapers 
and periodicals. 


SCHOLARSHIP OPPORTUNITY 


The Alumni Club of Porto Alegre, 
Brazil, is offering a full scholarship to 
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an American woman university grad- 
uate to spend an academic year in 
Porto Alegre studying at the Univer- 
sity of Rio Grande do Sul. The Alumni 
Club is composed of more than 300 
Brazilians who have studied in the 
United States. 

The scholarship will provide round- 
trip air travel by VARIG, tuition, room 
and board, insurance and medical care, 
{,000 cruzeiros a month for incidental 
expenses and an opportunity to earn 
more by giving English lessons at the 
Instituto Cultural Brasileiro-Norte- 
americano. Applicants must be female 
citizens of the U. S. over 21 years of 
age, with a bachelor’s degree from an 
American university, preferably in the 
field of romance languages. Students 
in the social sciences will be considered 
if they have the necessary language 
qualifications and an interest in study- 
ing the Portuguese language and/or 
Portuguese and Brazilian literature. 

Although the new academic year be- 
gins on March 15, 1959, the Club will 
consider candidates who could begin 
studies on August 1, 1959, at the begin- 
ning of the second semester. If the 
award were taken up at that time, it 
would extend over the December-Feb- 
ruary vacation period and continue 
through the first semester of the next 
academic year ending on June 30, 1960. 

Applications should be in the form 
of a letter stating the candidate’s aca- 
demic background, future plans and 
what she desires to study at the Univer- 
sity of Rio Grande do Sul. Two pho- 
tographs should be enclosed. Applica- 
tions should be sent to The Alumni 
Club of Porto Alegre, Caixa Postal 
No. 64, Porto Alegre, Brazil. 
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SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 


LOANS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
AVAILABLE FOR EXPERIMENT IN 
INTERNATIONAL LIVING 


The Experiment in International 
Living is offering non-interest bearing 
loans to enable qualified students to 
participate in its two-month programs 
in Nigeria, Israel, Chile, Japan and 
India this summer. The loans, made 
possible through foundation grants, 
will enable students to participate in 
the programs for as little as $250 down 
payment. Full repayment of the loans 
must be made within three years. Ap- 
plicants must have completed secon- 
dary school. 

Some scholarships are also available 
for the program in Nigeria. These 
grants will cover up to $1,000 of the 
$1,400 cost of the program. Candidates 
for the scholarships must be over 20 
years of age and must have partici- 
pated in civic or social service projects, 
preferably of an inter-racial nature. 

The Experiment programs include 
a month-long visit in the home of a 
family and a month of travel in the 
country visited. Participants travel in 
groups of 10, accompanied by an expe- 
rienced leader. During their month of 
travel, they are also accompanied by 10 
people from the community in which 
they have visited. 

Applications for loans or scholar- 
ships and inquiries about the Experi- 
ment’s other programs should be sent 
to Gordon Boyce, President, Experi- 
ment in International Living, Putney, 
Vermont. 
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OPENINGS ABROAD 


The University of Western Australia 
invites applications for the post of 
Senior Lecturer in Farm Management 
in its Institute of Agriculture. Salary 
range is LA 2,150 to LA 2,500. Ap- 
plications close March 31, 1959. 

The University of Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, invites applications from per- 
sons who have a Ph.D. degree for a 
Senior Research Fellowship in Immu- 
nology in the School of Veterinary Sci- 
ence. Investigations will be conducted 
on immunity against helminth para- 
sites of sheep with particular relation 
to diet and husbandry. Salary is £A 
1,500 a year for a period of three years. 
£A 250 is allowed for traveling ex- 
penses. Apply to Prof. J. F. A. Sprent. 

The International Voluntary Serv- 
Road, N.W., 
Washington g, D. C., invites applica- 


ices, 1930 Columbia 
tions from English-speaking teachers 
holding an M.A. or M.S. degree for 
teaching posts in provincial colleges of 
newly-created countries in the Middle 
and Far East. Salary covers cost of 
housing and subsistence and American 
dollars will be provided for transpor- 
tation, insurance and incidental ex- 
penses. Contracts are for a minimum 
of two years. 

Information on the following open- 
ings may be obtained from The Secre- 
tary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C. 1, England. 

The Australian National University 
in Canberra invites applications for 
the post of Research Fellow or Fellow 
in the Department of Statistics in the 
Research School of Social Sciences. Sal- 
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ary range is LA 1,398 to LA 2,563. 
Applications close March 16, 1959. 

The Australian National University 
also invites applications for two Re- 
search Fellowships in the Department 
of Nuclear Physics of the Research 
School of Physical Sciences. Salary 
range is £A 1,398 to LA 2,113. Some 
travel expenses will be paid and assist- 
ance with housing provided. Applica- 
tions close March 16, 1959. 

The University of Otago, Dunedin, 
New Zealand, invites applications for 
the Chair of Philosophy. Salary is £ 
2,190. Applications close March 31, 
EQ59. 

Victoria University, Wellington, 
New Zealand invites applications for 
the post of Senior Lecturer in Physics. 
Salary will be a minimum of £ 1,315, 
depending upon qualifications. Appli- 
cations close March 31, 1959. 

Victoria University also invites ap- 
plications for two posts of Senior Lec- 
turer in the Faculty of Law. One ap- 
pointment will be to the Department 
of English and New Zealand Law, the 
other to the Department of Jurispru- 
dence. Salary is £ 1,615 plus an allow- 
ance for travel expenses. Applications 
1959- 


The University of Sydney, Australia, 


close March 31, 


invites applications for three newly- 
established Chairs, one in the Depart- 
ment of History, one in Mathematical 
Statistics, and one in Russian. English 
should be the native language of per- 
sons applying for the last post. Salary 
for each post is £A 3,750. Applica- 
tions close March 9g, 1959. 

Memorial University, Newfound- 
land, Canada, invites applications for 
the post of Assistant Professor of Chem- 
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istry to teach physical chemistry up to 
Honors degree standard. Salary range 
is D5, {OO to 97,000. 

The University of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, invites applications from  per- 
sons holding an Honors degree in en- 
gineering for the Senior Lectureship 
in Mechanical or Industrial Engineer- 
ing. Salary range is LA 2,100 to LA 
2,500. Applications close March 16, 
1959- 

McMaster University, Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada, invites applications 
for the following posts in the Faculty 


of Engineering: one electrical engineer 


and one specialist in servomechanisms 
in the Department of Electrical Engi- 
neering; one post in thermodynamics 
and corrosion in the Department of 
Chemical Engineering; two metallur- 
gists in the Department of Metallurgy. 
Appointees will engage in research. 
Status will depend on qualifications. 
Yearly salary ranges are: assistant pro- 
fessor, $5,500 to $7,800; associate pro- 
fessor, 97,800 to $10,000; full professor, 
10,000 tO 913,000, A research stipend 
is provided for approved research pro- 
grams during the summer. Applica- 


tions close March 15, 1959. 


PICTURE CREDITS: Pages 2, 17-24—Carlo Maggi, Washington Newsfoto Syndicate; Page 4 


Fabian Bachrach. 
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ABOUT THE INSTITUTE 
The Institute of International 
Education is a non-profit agency 
which administers exchange of 
persons programs between the 
United States and 80 countries. 


Approximately 4,000 students, 
teachers, technicians and spe- 
cialists study or train in a 


country other than their own 
each year through its programs. 


Founded in 1919 by Stephen 
Duggan, Elihu Root, and Nicho- 
las Murray Butler, the Insti- 
tute is a private, tax-exempt 
corporation. It depends upon 
foundations, corporations, edu- 
cational institutions and in- 
dividuals to support its work. 








